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The  Lincoln  Children 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln 


Early  Life 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 
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A    LINCOLN    NURSE. 


She    Cared    For    Itob   nn<I    Willlo    Lincoln 
Itdoi'ii  Out  War. 

Auut  Kutli  Htuutoii,  an  old  colored  wo- 
man who  resides  iu  Bt.  Louis,"  was  a 
uurKO  iu  Abraham  Liuoohi's  family 
years  ago,  when  thoy  lived  in  Spring- 
lield,  and  long  lioforo  tho  ultimate  glory 
of  tho  groat  emancipator  was  ontlinud. 
Aunt  Kuth  is  now  a  jani tress  and 
drudges  all  day  long,  but  hIio  is  yet  in 
robust  health.  This  is  tho  etory  tho  old 
lady  tolls  of  her  exporieuco,  minus  tho 
quaint  dialect: 

"Tho  Liucolna  were  poor  thou  and 
lived  in  a  framo  houKo  with  six  rooms. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  belonged  to  the  Episcopal 
cliurcb,  and  no  did  tho  Bradfords.  I 
used  to  take  iho  Bradford  childreu  to 
Sunday  Bcbool,  and  on  the  way  we 
would  sometimes  seo  Mr.  Robert  Lin- 
coln, who  was  only  5  years  old.  Ho  was 
going  to  Sunday  school,  too,  and  the 
Bradford  cliildren  would  say:  'Oh,  Ruth, 
there's  that  Bobby  Lincoln  witli  his 
patched  pants  1  Let's  go  tho  other  way, 
so  as  wo  won't  meet  him. '  Then  we 
would  go  by  a  roundabout  way  to 
church  to  get  away  from  Bobby  Lincoln 
because  he  used  to  wear  blue  jean  pants 
which  his  mother  made  for  him  and 
patched  for  him  when  he  wore  a  hole 
in  them.  After  awhile  Mrs.  Bradford 
sent  me  over  to  help  Mrs.  Lincoln  every 
Saturday,  for  she  had  no  servant  and 
had  to  do  her  own  housework.  Then 
Mrs.  Bradford  sent  me  to  live  with  the 
Lincolns. 

"I  scrubbed  the  floors  and  waited  on 
the  table  and  helped  Mrs.  Lincoln  to 
clean  the  dishes  and  do  the  washing. 
She  did  all  the  up  stairs  work,  made 
clothes  for  the  boys,  Robert  and  Willie, 
and  cooked  the  meals.  Mr.  Liucoln  was 
a  very  good  and  kind  man,  but  I  don't 
remember  anything  particular  about 
him,  for  I  was  very  young.  Ho  was  a 
very  tall  man.  That's  all  I  can  remem- 
ber of  him.  He  used  to  bo  at  his  ofEce 
all  the  day  long,  and  I  did  not  see  much 
of  him,  but  I  never  expected  to  see  bim 


president  of  tho  United  States. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  very  nice  lady. 
She  worked  hard  and  was  n  good  church 
member.  Every  Thursday  the  sewing 
society  of  tlio  Episcopal  church  would 
meet  at  Mrs.  Lincoln's  house  and  make 
clothes  for  tho  very  poor  people.  She 
was  very  plain   iu   her  ways,  and   I  re- 


AUNT  KUTH  STANTON. 

member  that  she  used  to  go  to  church 
wearing  a  cheap  calico  dress  and  a  sun- 
bonnet.  She  didn't  have  silk  or  satin 
dresses.  The  children,  Robert,  5  years 
old,  and  Willie,  a  few  years  younger, 
were  very  good  boys.  I  used  to  take  care 
of  them,  for  they  were  too  small  to  go 
to  school.  We  would  play  around  the 
streets  of  Springfield,  and  the  white 
children  would  throw  stones  at  the  col- 
ored children. 

"After  I  left,  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  to  do 
all  of  her  own  housework,  for  she  could 
not  afford  to  get  another  servant.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  the  family  since,  but 
of  course  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
them.  I  guess  that  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln 
dots  not  remember  when  ho  used  to 
wear  patched  jeans  pants  since  ho  has 
become  a  big  man. "  ^  ^ 


An   Adventure   of  Master    Bobs 

-Mr.     l.llK-nlil    ■MMiutillUV^    tdld    at    tllL-    n\- 

lK-0  the  sayin.u--,  nr    InniK.  ,,|"  \u~.  cliil.lrcii 
)iK-  Mu-li  accdii'j*  1  rcnK-nil)cr  as  well  as  if 
1   li;ul  lu'anl  It  las[  week.      }K-  caiiie  iii,  an 
iK'iir    nr.-.-,)    a;rer    'liiiiier,    miuHii.l;    heyond 
eveti^is     \\,,nl.     ail  I     >ai-l     he     \vas     lyin.. 
.!ou-n  at  Imme.  lunin-  leit  In-  bui.t-,  iii  ilie 
secoiul-storv    lialhvav.   wlieif  all  at  onee  lie 
licard  a  tremendcnis  elatv^r  on   the  staus 
He  jumped  up,  hurried  tu  the  head  nf  the 
stairs,  and  l()okiIl^  d,,\vii.   saw    Bob   fRoh- 
crt  Todd   Lincoln,  a.yel  three)   getting   up 
on  all  lours  iVoni   the  floor  of  the  hallway 
below,  unhurt  but  sadly  bewildered.     '-The 
younjister  had  _t;..t  uno  niv  booi>,"  he  said 
"and    in    tryiii^^    i,,    „alk    around    in    them 
had  lallen  diiwn--.i,iii-..     y,,,,  ,,,i-lu  to  have 
seen    him.    ( Mb- mi— he    l.M.ked    jv    comical 
w'th  the  l>o(.i-|e--  reachm-  c'e.ar  up  in  his 
l'"!'-'     l""ly."      He     lau-hed     heartily,     and 
more    than    once    durin.n-    the    .ifteniocui    he 
l)rokc   out    in    laughter  a.!j;ain.    as   the    inci- 
dent kept  coming  to  hi.s  mind  afresh. 


■He   looked  so  comical,'    said   Mr.  Lincoln' 


■y^S 
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LINCOLN  AT  EXETER 

TO  SEE  BOY  im 

On«    at    Inttructors    of    That    Institution 

Tollt   ot   Presldont's   Vl»lt 

Thara  In  18t0 

"The  only  time  I  evnr  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  when  I  was  a  student  at 
Exeter,  N.  }-r."  says  Dean  Marwhall  B, 
Snow  of  Washinarton  university  at  St. 
Louis.  "HIh  son,  Roliert,  was  at  Philipps- 
Exoter  academy,  in  the  class  above  me. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  in  New  York  the 
last  of  February,  18l»,  to  make  his  fam- 
ous Cooper  Union  speech  against  slavery. 
Ho  canie  up  to  Kxettr  to  see  'Bob'  for 
the  day.  I  think,  perhaps^  he  <:ame  to 
slay  o\er  Sunday.  The  national  campaiga 
Was  opening,  but  the  .presidential  nomina- 
tions had  not  been  made.  We  had  heard 
of  Lincoln,  hud  read  his  speeches  but  I 
don't  think  that  any  of  us  regarded  him 
as  likely  to  be  the  republican  nominee 
for  president.  "We  were  for  Seward,  the 
New  York  candid,ate.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  Mr.  Lincoln  was  coming  to  Ex- 
eter, the  republican  committee  arranjfed 
for  a  meeting  at  tlie  town  hall,  which 
would  hqld  about  SOO  jx'ople.  There  were 
about  lively  of  us  boys  in  the  academy 
at  thai/ time.  "Bob'  'was  a  neat-looking 
boy,  a/avorite  in  the  school  and  popular 
with  Ijio  girls  of  Exeter.  We  turned  out 
force  for  the  meeting  to  see  'Bob's' 
as  well  as  to  hear  Mr.  Lincoln 
Prof.  Wentworth  presided." 
Tde  dean  smiled  as  he  recalled  the 
scete  of  forty-nine  years  ago  and  de- 
sciflbed    it. 

Judge   Underwood   of  Virginia  liad  ac-  i 
o&mpanied    ilr.    Licoln     to     Exeter.     He 
Avas  a   short  man.  Mr.   Lincoln  was  very 
tall.      They    came   on    the   .state  togethei-. 
The    contrast    was    very    .^striking.    When 
i  they    sat    down    Judge    Underwood's    feet 
'  did    not    touch    the    floor.    Mr.    Lincoln's 
I  legs  were  ."o   long   he  had   trouble   in   dis- 
posing of   them   ai^d   twisted    thein   about 


way.  One  or  me  ooyti  icanuu  u,.,.  „.... 
whispered:  Look  hero!  Won't  you  feel 
kind  of  sorry  for  Bob?'  Wo  didn't  laugh. 
Wo  wer«  .'-.^impathetlc  for  'Bob'  be<'auso 
hlH  fatlicr  didn't  make  a  better  appear- 
ance. The  girl.s  whispered  to  each  other, 
Isn't  It  too  bad  Bob's  got  such  a  home- 
ly father.'  " 

Chanoed    Their    Opinions 
The  dean  mused  a  few  moments,  call- 
ing  back  that  Impression   of  his   stitdcnt 
da.\''3.   and  went  on: 

■  Mr.     Lincoln    wore    no    beard    at    that 
time.    His  hair  was  mussed  up.     It  s^ood 
In   all   directions.   As  ho  sat  there   in  the 
chair    he    looked    aa    if    he    was    ready   toi 
fall  to   pieces,   and   didn't  care  if  he  did. 
Judge    Underwood    spoko   first,    for  about 
twenty  minutes.   We  didn't  pay  much  at- 
tention to  liim.   I  remember  I   thought  at 
the    time    he    was    the    most    melancholy 
man  I  had  ever  seen.  Wlwn  Mr.   Lincoln 
was   Introduced    he  got    up    slowly   until 
he  stood   there   as  straight   as  an    arrow 
In  that  long  black  coat.  He  hadn't  spoke- 
en  ten  minutes  until  everybody  was  car- 
ried away.  We  forgot  all  about  his  looks. 
Exeter    was    fulj    of    people    of    culture. 
It    was   a    place   to   which   people   moved 
when   theji  retired    from   active   life.    The 
audience   was  one  of  educated,  cultivated 
people.    I    never    heard   such    apiilause   in 
that    hall    as    Mr.    Lincoln    received    that 
night.    He   spoke   nearly   an    hour.    There 
■was    no    coarseness,    no    uncouthness    of 
speech  or  manner.    Every  part  fitted  into 
the  whole   argument   perfectly.    As    I   re- 
I  call  it,  the  Exeter  speech  followed  closely 
the    lines    of    the   Cooper   Union    address, 
■which  was  on  slavery.     I  suppose  it  had 
been   cai^efully   prepared.    I   know   it   cap- 
tured all  of  us.  When  the  meeting  closed 
;we  went    up   to   the   platform    and  shook 
ihands    with    Mr.    Lincoln,    telling    him 
>iow  proud   we   were   to   have    tlie   honor 
of    meeting     Bob's    father.     Mr.     Lincoln 
has   always   been   to   m©   the  man   I   saw 
and  heard  in  that  town  hall  at  Exeter." 
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Harvard  Alurani  Bulletin 
March  15,  19^8. 


Robert  T.  Lincoln 

FAIRCHILD,  '63,  ON  LINCOLN,  '64 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

The    late    Charles    Stebbins    Fairchild, 
'63,  told  me  the  story  which  follows: 

Hazin<^  freshmen  was  a  practice  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1860.     In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  the  class  of    1863   were   sopho- 
mores, the  class  of   1864  were   freshmen 
The  sophomores,  in  searchmg  the  list  oi 
freshmen  for  suitable  subjects  for  hazing, 
found  the  name  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 
Somebody   expressed   the   belief   that   Lin- 
coln   '64,  was  a  son  of  the  man  whom  the 
Republican  party   had  recently  nominated 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the   United 
States.     The  sophomores  then  knew  com- 
paratively little  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  nor 
did  they 'hold  him  in  particularly  high  es- 
teem, but  they  judged  it  certainly  desirable 
to  mark  as  a  victim  the  son  of  a  man  who 
had  become  conspicuous  and  whose  name 
appeared    frequently    and    prominently    in 
the  newspapers. 

Thereafter,  at  night,  a  band  of  sopho- 
mores, among  whom  was  Charles  S.  Fair- 
child,  '63,  entered  the  room  of  seventeen- 
year-old  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  '64,  and 
-     brought  him  from  his  bed  for  the  inquisi- 
tion.     "Tell    us,"    demanded    the    sopho- 
mores, "are  you  a  son  of  the  Mr.  Lincoln 
who  is  named  by  the  Republicans  for  the 
presidency?"      Robert     Lincoln    admitted 
that  he  was.     Then  followed  this  question: 
"What  manner  of  man  is  this   father  of 
yours?"      Robert   Lincoln's    answer     Mr. 
Fairchild    characterized    as   truthful,    pro- 
phetic,  discreet,  and   full  of  discernment. 
It  was  this:      "Father  is  the   queerest  old 
cuss  you  ever  saw." 

Robert  Lincoln  was  neither  fresh,  nor 
pompous,  nor  scared,  nor  peevish.  The 
sophomores  shouted  their  approval.  They 
loved  Lincoln  at  once  and  he  always  re- 
mainedpopular  with  the  men  of  '63.  Mr. 
Fairchild  said  that  he  had  often  thought  of 
that  scene  in  Robert  Lincoln's  college  bed- 
,-,„,m — the  young  freshman  in  his  night- 
shirt, the  room  filled  with  bullying  sopho- 
ni„res — and  had  marveled  at  Robert  Lin- 
coln's coolness  and  wisdom  in  giving  to  his 


persecutors  a  boy's  frank  estimate  of  his 
father  instead  of  trying  to  impress  the  com- 
pany with  his  father's  importance  or  great- 
ness. 

For  what  it  may  be  worth,  I  have  writ- 
ten out  this  anecdote  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
Mr.   Fairchild's  words  as  I   recall   them. 
Apart  from  its  interest  as  a  boy's  contem- 
porary and  first-hand  impression  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  men,  the  story  may  be  of 
interest  to  Harvard  alumni  because  it  is  a 
Harvard  story,  told  of  a  true  Harvard  gen- 
tleman, who  became  Secretary  of  War  for 
President  Garfield  and  President  Arthur, 
and  told  by  another  true  Harvard  gentle- 
man who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  President  Cleveland. 

Curiously  enough,  an  answer  similar  to 
Robert  Lincoln's  was  currently  attributed 
to  a  young  son  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  '80, 
when  asked  what  his  father  was  like. 

H.  S.  Wardner,  '88. 
New  York  City. 


Mr.  Fairchild's  Story 
i/Vbout  Robert  Lincoln 

'.  i  *'*  ■  • 

Ainong  Boine  old  papers,  Mrs.  George 
j  Woodworth  found  the    following  cllp- 
1  ping  which   she    very    kindly    loaned 
I  The  Republican.     It  Is  from  a  Harvard 
Alumni   Bulletin     and     concerns     the 
activities  of  a  once   beloved   resident 
of  Cazenovia,  Charlos     Falrchlld,  and 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  Hon  of  our  great 
president,  Abraham   Lincoln. 
"The  clipping  follows: 
'^        ^alrcNId,  '63,  on    Lincoln,  '64 

To  tlie   Kditor  of  the  Bulletin: 
I      Th'o*  late    Charles  Stebbins  Fairchild, 
|''68,  told  me  the  story  which  follows: 
HazinK    freshmen  was  a  practice  at 
Harvard      College      in      IStiO.      In    the 
luitiimii  of  tliaf  year  the  class  of  1SC3 
wero   Kophomores,  the     clnss  of     1861 
were   r'reshnuii.     The    sophomores,    in 
searching   the   list     of    freshuien    for 
suitable     subjects    for     tiazing,    found 
the   name     of   Robert    Todd     Lincoln. 
Somebody     expiessed  the     belief  that 
Lincoln,   '64,  was     a   son  of    the   man, 
t  whom   the  Republican     party   had    re- 

Icently  nominated  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  sopho- 
mores then  knew  comparatively  lit- 
tle of  Abraham  Lincoln,  nor  did  they 
hold  him  in  particularly  high  esteem, 
but  they  judged  it  certainly  desirable 
to  mark  as  a  victim  the  son  of  a  man 
who  had  become  conspicuous  and 
whose  name  appeared  frequently  and 

!  prominently  in  t'le  newspapers. 

>     Thereafter,    at  night,  a  band  of  sopho- 
mores, among  whom  was    Charles  S. 
Fairchild,   '63,    entered     the   room   of) 
seventeen-year-old    Robert  Todd    Lin- 
coln,  '64,   and   brought   him   from   his 
bed    for    the    inquisition.      "Tell    us," 
demanded  the  sophomores,  "are  you  a 
son  of  the  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  is  named 
by    the     Republicans     for      the  presi-j 
dency?"       Robert     Lincoln     admitted 
that   he     was.     Then      followed     thisj 
question:     "What    manner  of  man  isj 
this   father  of     yours?"     Robert   Lin-j 
coin's   answer     Mr.    Fairchild   charac-! 

•  terized  as  truthful,  prophetic,  dis-j 
Greet  and  full  of  discernment.  It  wasi 
this:  "Father  is  the  queerest  old' 
cuss  you  ever  saw."  • 

Robert  Lincoln  was  neither  fresh, 
nor  pompous,  nor  scared,  nor  peevish. 
The  sophomores  shouted  their  ap- 
proval. They  loved  Lincoln  at  once 
and  he  always  remained  popular  with 
the  men  of  '63.  Mr.  Fairchild  said 
that  he  had  often  thought  of  that 
scene  in  Robert  Lincoln's  college  bed- 
room— the  young  freshman  in  his 
nightshirt,  the  room  filled  with  bully- 
ing sophomores — and  had  marveled 
at  Robert  Lincoln's  coolness  and  wis- 
dom   in    giving   to     his    persecutors    a 

■  boy's  frank  estimate  of  his  father  in- 
stead of  trying  to  impress  the  com- 
pany with  his  father's  importance  or 
greatness. 

,     For  what  it    may  be  worth,  I  have 

■  written  out  this  anecdote  as  nearly 
!as  possible  in  Mr.  Fairchild's  words 
'as  I  recall  them.  Apart  from  its  in- 
'  terest    as   a  boy's    contemporary   and 

first-hand  impression  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  men,  the  story  may  be  of 
interest  to  Harvard  alumni  because 
it  is  a  Harvard  story,  told  of  a  true 
Harvard  gentleman,  who  became  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  President  (Jar- 
field  and  President  Arthur,  and  told 
by  anothei-  true  Harvard  gentleman 
who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  President  Cleveland. 


Curiously  enough,  an  answer  simiKr 
to  Robert  Lincoln's  wa»  currently  at- 
tributed to  a  young  son  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  '80,  when  asked  what  his 
father  was  like. 

H.  S.  Wardner,  'S8. 
New  York  City. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  "QUEER  CCSS," 
SON  TOLD  HARVARD  SOPHOMORES 

Letter  in  Alumni  Publication  Describes  Incident  in! 

Which  Todd  Was  Pulled  Out  of  His  Bed  by       I 
Youths  Bent  on  Hazing  Him 


Another  story  on  the  ciharaoter  of 
Abraharo  Llnooto  1«  to  b«  added  to  th« 
long  list  of  Buoh  comments  &a  the  re- 
sult of  an  letter  printed  In  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Haxvanl  Alumni  Bulletin. 
The  letter,  -written  >>y  H.  S.  Wardner 
of  New  Tork  city,  a  member  of  th« 
Har\'ard  cLaas  of  '88,  relates  a  story 
first  told  by  tho  late  Charles  Stebbins 
Falrchlld.  Harvaid  '63.  who  wa^  a  year 
ahead  of  Lincoln's  son,  Robert,  who 
was  a  membej-  of  the  Harvard  class 
of  '64. 

Tlh«  story  de^ls  with  an  attempted 
hazing  of  Lincoln's  son,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  reverent  description  If  his  father 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  aa 
"The  queerest  old  cuse  you  ever  saw  " 
The  story,  as  told  In  the  Alumni  Bul- 
letin,   follows: 

"Hazing  freshmen  was  a  practice  at 
Harvard  Ck)Ilege  In  1860.  In  the 
Autumn  of  that  year  the  class  of 
186J  was  sophomores,  the  class  of  1884 
were  freshmen.  The  sophomores  In 
searching  the  list  of  freshmen  for  suit, 
able  subjects  lor  hazing,  found  the 
name  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  Some- 
body expressed  the  belief  that  Lincoln, 
64,  was  a  son  of  the  man  whom  the 
Republican  party  had  recently  nomi- 
nated for  the  office  of  President  of 
the    United    States. 

"The  sophomores  then  knew  com- 
paratively little  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
nor  did  they  hold  him  in  particularly 


high  esteem,  but  they  judged  It  cer- 
tainly desirable  to  mark  as  a  victim 
the  son  of  a  man  who  had  beoomo 
conspicuous  and  whoae  name  appeared 
frequently  and  prominently  In  the 
newspapers. 

"Thereafter,  at  night,  &  band  of 
sophomores,  among  whom  was  Charles 
S.  Falrchlld,  '63,  entered  the  room  of 
17-year-oId  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  '64, 
and  brought  him  from  his  bed  for  the 
Inquisition. 

'Tell     us,'     demanded     the     sopho- 
mores, 'are  you  a  son  of  the  Mr  Lincoln 
who  is  named   by  the  Republicans  for 
the  Presidency?'  Robert  Lincoln  admit- 
ted  that   he  was.     Then    followed    this 
question:  'What  manner  of  man  is  this 
father  of  yours?'  Robert  Lincoln's  an- 
swer   Mr    Falrchlld    characterized    as' 
truthful,    prophetic,    discreet,    and   full 
of   discernment.    It   was    this:    'Father 
Is  the  queerest  old  cuss  you  ever  saw.' 
'Robert   Lincoln   was   neither  fresh, 
nor  pompous,  nor  acared,  nor  peevish. 
The  sophomores  «houted  their  approval 
They    loved    Lincoln    at   once    and    he 
^f  .«r  It"^^^?^  popular  with  the  men 
of    63    Mr   Falrchlld    said   that  he  had 
often  tliought  of  that  scene  in  Robert 
Lmcolns    college    bedroom-the   young 
freshman   In   his   nightshirt,   the  room 
filled    with    bullying    sophomores-^nd 

L^'oln.T^^^i^'^  .^*  ^^^^^-  Lincoln's 
coolness  and  wisdom   In  giving  to  hie 

hiff^ft  "i  a  boy's  frank  estimate  of 
il\  .  ^'^  *"^'^^  «^  t'^'n^  to  impress 
the  company  with  his  father's  Import- 
ance or  greatness."  ""i^wv- 


examination  for  admittance  to  tnej 
bar  whilp  working  at  other  employ- , 
ment.     The  fact  thnt   Robert  Wil- 
son  was  admitted     to     practice  in 
Kentucky     where     he     had     taught 
school  as  a  19  year  old  boy,  and  had 
ridden  horseback  from  the  Academy 
at    Sharpsburg    to    recite    his    law 
lesson  to  Judge  Robbins  every  Sat- 1 
urday,  must  have  appealed  su-ong- 1 
ly  to  Lincoln's  sympathies  and   re- 1 
called  memories   of  his  own  strug- 
gles lor  an  education  in  Kentucky,! 
where  he  walked  for  miles  to  borrow 
a  "Life  of  Washington"  to  read. 

Both  In  "Long  Nine"  | 

In  1836,  both  these  lawyers  found: 
themselves  side  by  side  in  the  pio- 
neer state  legislature  at  VandaUa, 
members  of  the  "Long  Nine"  from 
Sangamon  county.  There  were  two 
state  senators  and  seven  represen- 
tatives, all  Whigs,  and  their  average 
height  was  six  feet,  hence  the  name 
of  the  "Long  Nine."  They  success- 
fully carried  through  the  fight  to 
move  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield. 

When  Lincoln  spoke  in  Sterling 
he  was  to  be  the  guest  of  Colonel 
Wilson.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
latter's  wife,  however,  Lincoln  was, 
at  the  last  minute,  put  up  at  the 
Manahan  home  on  East  Third 
street,  now  occupied  by  Lester 
.  Thome. 

Paymaster  In  Washington 
Four  years  later  Colonel  Wilson 
was  in  Washington  when  the  war 
started.  He  enlisted  immediately  as 
a  private  In  Cassius  M.  Clay's 
guards  to  protect  the  capital  until 
troops  could  arrive;  IJpon  the  ar- 
rival of  regular  troops,  the  guards 
were  discharged.  He  came  back  to 
Sterling  and  helped  organize  Com- 
pany A,  34th  Illinois,  of  which  he 
was  elected  captain,  but  resigned  in 
favor  of  Edward  N.  Kirk,  who  was 
afterward  killed  at  Murfreesboro 
following  his  promotion  to  brigadier 
general.  Wilson  then  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  offered  himself  to  Lin- 
coln. Lincoln  reached  into  his  desk 
and  drew  forth  a  list  of  names  of 
men  he  intended  to  use.  On  that 
list  was  WiLson's  name.  He  imme- 
diately named  the  Sterling  man 
paymaster,  first  at  Washington  and. 
later,  at  St.  Louis.  Wilson  served 
four    years    and    four    months. 

Wilson  was,  for  many  years  there- 
after, a  successful  Sterliiig  lawyer 
and  one  of  the  first  local  men  to 
go  to  Europe.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor, with  Charles  Bent  of  Morri- 
son, of  the  Bent  and  WiLson  his- 
tory. 


^     1^//    '^1     ^/ 


Robert  Lincoln  Namesake  Of 

Colonel  Robert  Wilson 

Of  Sterling 


Few  Sterling  people  axe  aware 
that  Lincoln's  son,  Robert,  was 
named  after  a  Sterling  man.  Col. 
Robert  L.  Wilson.  The  statement 
has  been  vouched  for  by  men  and 
women  who  knew  Lincoln  and  is 
also  given  as  a  fact  in  an  article 
WTitten  for  The  Gazette  by  Scott 
Williams  a  number  of  years  ago 
when  many  of  the  local  Civil  war 
soldiers   were   yet   living. 

"It  Is  a  known  fact,;  Mr.  Williams 
says,  "that  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
sought  a  name  lor  his  first  son, 
born  August  1,  1843,  in  Springfield, 
the  name  of  Robert  held  a  special 
appeal  because  it  was  the  name  of 
his  old  friend,  Robert  Wilson,  who 
had  left  Springfield  in  1840  to  make 
his  home  in  Sterling,  and  whether 
he  had  anyone  else  in  mind  in  giv- 
ing that  name  to  his  son,  beyond  a 
doubt  he  liked  it  all  the  better  for 
having  been  the  name  of  his  boon 
companion,  brother  lawyer  and  fel- 
low member  of  the  famous  'Long 
Nine'  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
whose  absence  from  Springfield  he 
must  have  felt  keenly  at  the  time." 

There  was  many  a  bond  of  inter- 
est between  Lincoln  and  Sterling's 
one-time  famous  citizen.  Both  had 
earned  their  own  education  by  se- 
vere toil  and  made  their  way  up- 
ward by  service  "outside  the  line  of 
duty."  Both  moved  in  primitive 
fashion  with  t)ieir  pioneer  parents 
in  their  boyhood  days  and  both  had 
struggled  through  the  training ..ftOCj. 
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Lincoln 
in    Exeter 


February  29    -     March  5,  1860 


...^ 


by  William  J.  Cox 


"He  rose  slowly,  untangled  those  long  legs 
from  their  contact  with  the  rounds  of  the 
chair,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  of 
6  feet,  4  inches,  avd  began  his  speech." 

lO  WRITES  an  eyewitness  to  a  memorable 
^sp-eech  in  the  Exeter  Town  Hall  on  Satur- 
day evening,  March  3,  1860.  The  speaker,  of 
course,  was  Abraham  Lincoln;  the  eyewitness 
was  Marshall  S.  Snow,  a  student  in  the  Acad- 
emy, and  later  a  professor  of  history  at  Wash- 
i^ngton  University  in  St.  Louis;  and  the  Town 
Hall  is  the  very  same  building  which  still 
stands  in  the  main  square,  supporting  a  fresh- 
ly painted  roof  and  the  statue  of  Justice  with 
the  scales  in  her  hand. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Exeter  are  well-know^n,  but  bear  repeating. 
They  reveal  the  warm  and  affectionate  regard 
of  Lincoln  for  his  family  members;  the  con- 
cern any  father  today  might  show  for  his  son 
who  is  anxious  to  gain  admission  to  college. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
had  completed  one  year  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  and  his  family  members  decided 
it  would  be  profitable  to  attend  college  in  the 
East,  and  he  applied  at  Harvard.    As  the  story 


has  it,  Robert  failed  his  entrance  examina- 
tions at  Harvard  and  was  advised  to  spend  one 
more  preparatory  year  at  Exeter.  This  sug- 
gestion was  greeted  favorably  by  his  father 
because  it  would  place  Robert  somewhat  un- 
der the  surveillance  of  Mr.  Amos  Tuck  with 
whom  Mr.  Lincoln  had  become  acquainted  in 
Washington  ten  years  before  during  his  only 
term  in  Congress. 

To  Exeter  in  the  fall  of  1859  came  young 
Robert  Lincoln  to  enroll  in  the  Academy  unt 
der  Principal  Gideon  Lane  Soule.  There  were 
three  other  instructors,  including  the  famous 
George  A.  Wentworth  of  mathematics  fame, 
Bradbury  L.  Cilley,  and  Orlando  M.  FernakL 
Tuition  at  the  Academy  was  $8  a  term,  for 
the  three  terms  of  the  year.  Robert  secured 
lodgings  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Clarke  in  the 
brick  house  now  standing  on  what  is  known  as 
Hemlock  Square,  on  the  corner  of  Pleasant 
and  High  Streets.  The  going  rate  for  board 
and  lodging  was  ^2.00  a  week  —  not  including 
"lights  or  fuel." 
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US'l'  now  much  Robert's  presence  in  Exe- 
ter encouraged  his  father  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  speak  in  New  York  is  a  matter  of  some 
conjecture.  It  is  known,  however,  that  KolK>rt 
(lid  not  return  to  Illinois  for  Christmas,  and 
that  his  fathei-  looked  favorably  on  the  two 
hundred  dollar  fee  which  he  was  to  receive  for 
making-  the  speech  in  Cooper  Union  on  Mon- 
day, February  27.  With  an  ultimate  motive 
of'  seeing-  his  son  in  Exeter,  Mr.  Lincoln 
bought  a  new  suit  and  set  off  for  his  memor- 
able address  which  caused  him  to  be  acclaimed 
as  a  new  and  bright  figure  on  the  political 
horizon. 

Two  days  after  his  speech  at  the  Cooper 
Union,  he  arrived  on  the  afternoon  train  in 
Exeter.  Even  before  he  left  the  platform,  he 
had  been  requested  by  a  committee  of  the  local 
Republican  organization  to  make  a  series  of 
addresses  in  Concord,  Manchester,  and  Dover. 
He  spent  the  evening  and  remained  over- 
night, probably  at  the  home  of  Amos  Tuck  at 
69  Front  Street.  The  next  morning,  Thurs- 
day, March  1,  he  set  off  with  young  Robert 
and  George  Latham,  a  friend  also  from 
Springfield,  to  carry  out  his  newly-made 
speaking  engagements.  The  addresses,  of 
course,  were  delivered  in  Concord  at  noon  and 
in  Manchester,  where  Lincoln  and  his  two 
young  traveling  companions  spent  the  night 
in  the  old  City  Hotel. 

On  Friday,  the  second,  the  train  returned 
-the  boys  to  Exeter,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
mained aboard  and  went  to  Dover.  Still  in- 
tent on  spending  some  time  and  leisure  and  re- 
laxation with  his  son  at  the  Academy,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln took  the  mid-morning  train  back  to  Exe- 
ter and  lunched  with  Robert,  probably  at  Mrs. 
Clarke's  in  Hemlock  Square.  As  he  walked 
around  the  town  that  aftej-noon,  he  saw  many 
buildings  which  remain  in  the  community  to- 
jay  — the  First  Church  and  the  large  wooden 
houses  on  the  square.  He  retrieved  his  new 
suit  which  he  had  left  at  Mr.  Tuck's  house  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  prepared  to  deliver 
his  address  for  the  Republican  Club  of  Exeter 
on  Saturday  evening. 

"We  boys  in  the  Academy,"  wrote  Profes- 
sor Snow  in  1909,  "were  greatly  excited  by  the 
coming  event.    None  of  us  tliought  of  Mr.  Lin- 


coln then  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
We,  who  thought  we  were  stalwart  Republi- 
cans, were  eager  for  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  re- 
garded in  New  England  as  well  as  in  some  oth- 
er parts  of  the  country  as  the  natural  candi- 
date for  that  office." 

Professor  Wentworth,  who  had  Ijegun  his 
long  and  remarkable  career  in  mathematics  at 
Exeter  only  two  years  before,  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  local  political  club,  and  the  toast- 
master  of  the  evening.  A  Judge  Underwood 
of  Virginia,  "a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  a  man  of  large  influence  among  the  Union 
element  of  the  old  State  of  Virginia,"  was  the 
first  speaker  of  the  evening.  In  contrast  to 
the  second  speaker,  the  Judge  was  very  stout 
and  very  short,  and  "when  he  sat  down  upon 
the  somewhat  high  chair  which  was  reserved 
for  him,  his  feet  failed  to  touch  the  floor  and 
hung  rather  helplessly." 

During  the  preliminaries,  the  800  or  900 
people  reported  to  be  present  in  the  hall  were 
thrown  into  a  high  state  of  excitement  by  the 
cry  "fire!"  The  fire  horses  charged  by  the 
Town  Hall,  and  the  spectators  who  quickly  ran 
to  the  street  saw  the  glow  of  a  great  bonfire 
out  on  the  Newmarket  Road.  The  conflagra- 
tion, a  harmless  fire  of  brush,  had  been  set 

The  house  in  Hemlock  Square  near  the  High 
Street  bridge  where  Robert  lived  as  a  stu- 
dent and  paid  two  dollars  a  tveek  for  room 
and  board.  It  is  owned  today  bji  the  same 
family  which  owned  it  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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by  two  young  boys  who  presumably  were  en- 
tertaining themselves  after  they  had  not  been 
permitted  to  attend  the  political  speech.  One 
of  these  boys  was  fourteen-year-old  Ambrose 
Swasey,  who  later  gave  to  the  town  the  beau- 
tiful parkway  and  bandstand.  Young  Swasey, 
perhaps  to  see  what  he  had  missed  or  perhaps 
to  apologize,  was  on  the  railroad  station  plat- 
form the  following  Monday  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
left  town. 

There  is  no  record  how  long  the  distraction 
halted  the  meeting,  but  order  was  restored  and 
Lincoln  soon  began  to  deliver  "practically  the 
same  address  which  he  had  given  a  few  days 
before  in  New  York." 

The  Academy  boys  present,  presumably  a 
large  proportion  of  the  134  students  then  en- 
rolled, were  not  impressed  by  the  curious  and 
rumpled  appearance  of  the  visitor  from  Illi- 
nois. "Our  feelings,"  wrote  Snow,  "were  min- 
gled ones  of  curious  interest  in  the  face  of  this 
melancholy  looking  man  and  of  sympathy  with 
our  friend,  his  son."  Mr.  Lincoln,  however, 
had  only  to  begin  his  address  "before  his  un- 


This  ])h(>to(inti>li,  one  of  fJircc  known  auto- 
!/riiiih((l  porh-dils,  /ras  prcaenfcd  bii  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  IJcnjaniin  /•'.  Prcscolt  on  March 
-'/,  ISao,  the  dan  after  In's  si)ccch  in  the  Town 
Hall.  I'rcscott,  a  resident  of  Exeter  and 
nicniber  of  the  Cla.^.^  of  1S50,  later  became 
Goro-nor  of  New  Hunipshire.  Thin  copy  of 
the  pilot oiiraph  was  supplied  bij  courtesy  of 
the  U)iion  Pacific  Railroad  Mnscnni,  OniaJia. 

couth  appearance  was  absolutely  forgotten  by 
us  boys,  and,  I  believe,  by  all  of  that  large  au- 
dience. For  an  hour  and  a  half  he  held  the 
closest  attention  of  every  person  present.  .  .  . 
His  face  lighted  up  and  the  man  was  changed; 
it  seemed  absolutely  like  another  person  speak- 
ing to  us,  from  the  man  who  had  sat  upon  his 
chair  looking  as  if  he  hadn't  a  friend  in  the 
world.  There  was  no  more  pity  for  our  friend 
Bob;  we  were  proud  of  his  father." 

It  was  almost  a  j^ear  to  the  day  from  this 
speech  in  the  Exeter  Town  Hall  that  he  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States. 


HE  NEXT  day,  Sunday  the  fourth,  was 
Mr.  Lincoln's  last  full  day  in  Exeter.  As  the 
story  has  it,  he  arose  early  at  the  home  of  his 
friend  Amos  Tuck,  walked  up  Front  Street  to 
the  Kingston  Road  and  took  the  path  to  Pick- 
pocket Falls  where  he  stopped  a  few  minutes 
to  talk  with  a  fisherman.  He  returned  in  time 
to  attend  the  morning  service  at  the  Second 
Church  which  then  stood  approximately  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Exeter  Tow^n  Library.  The 
pew  in  which  he  sat  is  now  located  in  the  ves- 
tibule on  the  second  floor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  a  block  to  the  east.  He  spent 
the  entire  afternoon  with  Robert  and  his 
friends,  and  some  boys  gathered  with  the  visi- 
tor in  Robert's  rooms  at  Hemlock  Square  that 
evening.  It  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  boys 
brought  a  banjo,  and  there  was  singing  and 
entertainment  for  the  young  school  boy's  fath- 
er. 

The  next  morning,  Monday  the  fifth,  Mr. 
Lincoln  left  Exeter  on  the  6:47  train  to  keep 
a  speaking  engagement  in  Plartford. 

For  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  shaking 
hands  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  Marshall  Snow  re- 
cords that  it  "was  one  of  the  great  privileges 
of  my  life."  For  the  young  Exeter  boy  who 
was  to  become  the  history  professor,  the  epi- 
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yl  c/?cr/,-  irriffcv  by  Mr.  Lincoln  before  Christmas,  1859,  to  "Self  for  Bob." 
Shoivn  in  actual  size,  the  reproduction  is  made  from  the  original  presented 
to  the  Libra r II  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Lsham,  of  Dorset,  Vermont. 


sode  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him. 
"The  picture  that  I  have  in  my  possession  is 
the  man  as  I  saw  him  then,  and  as  I  always  re- 
membered him  afterwards,  whether  I  thought 
of  him  in  those  days  of  sadness  when  he  was 
listening  to  the  reports  from  the  battlefield 
and  hearing  of  the  loss  of  thousands  of  noble 
men,  or  when  he  was  addressing  sometimes 
crowds  and  sometimes  but  a  few  whom  he  was 
endeavoring  to  convince  of  his  own  sincerity 
and  honesty  in  preserving  the  Union. 

"The  growth  of  his  beard  after  I  saw  him 
has  always  seemed  to  me  fo  have  lessened 
somewhat  the  apparent  strength  of  the  lower 
part  of  his  face.  I  never  think  of  him  as  a 
man  with  a  beard  but  as  a  man  whose  jaw 
was  smooth  and  showed  his  strength  of  char- 
-acter  and  whose  eyes  above  were  full  of  all  the 
sympathy  and  love  of  the  friend  of  his  coun- 
try. I  saw  that  face  before  me  as  I  saw  it  in 
1860  when  I  read  of  his  delivery  of  that 
matchless  address  in  Gettysburg  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  classics  of  the  English 
tongue." 

And  what  became  of  Robert  Lincoln,  the 
schoolboy  whose  presence  in  Exeter  helped  to 
bring  his  father  on  the  memorable  trip  to  New 
England?  Robert  Lincoln  went  to  Harvard 
and  was  graduated  with  a  Law  Degree.  He 
served  his  country  as  Secretary  of  War  and 
Ambassador  to  the   Court   of   St.   James   and 


later  became  president  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. It  is  said  that  he  is  possibly  the  only 
man  who  ever  witnessed  the  death  of  the  three 
presidents  who  were  assassinated  —  he  was 
attending  the  Ford  Theater  with  his  family  in 
April,  1865,  when  President  Lincoln  was  shot. 
He  was  standing  with  President  Garfield  when 
he  was  killed  in  1881.  And  he  was  in  the 
same  building  in  Buffalo  and  heard  the  shot 
which  killed  President  McKinley  in  1901.  Aft- 
er the  third  assassination,  Robert  Lincoln  re- 
tired from  public  life  and  it  was  said  that  he 
was  never  known  to  appear  again  in  the  pres- 
ence of  another  President  of  the  United 
States. 

References 

The  best  description  of  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Exeter  and  three  other  cities  in  the  state  is  to 
be  found  in  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Neic  Hamp- 
shire, by  Elwin  L.  Page,  published  in  1929  by 
Houghton-Mifflin.  The  Bulletin  issue  of 
September,  1909,  (Vol.  5,  No.  3)  printed  the 
"Reminiscences"  of  Marshall  S.  Snow,  '61; 
quotations  used  in  this  article  are  taken  from 
that  edition.  Only  one  copy  of  the  September, 
1909,  issue  is  on  hand  in  the  Alumni  Office. 
Alumni  and  friends  are  requested  to  send 
copies  of  that  issue  and  any  other  early  copies 
to  the  Academy  when  they  are  no  longer  in 
use.  —  Ed. 
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The  Folsom  Block  on  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Water  streets. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  roomed  in  this  house,  then  run  by  Mrs. 

Clark,  during  his  time  at  Philips  Exeter  Academy  1859-1860. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  visit  his  son  and  possibly  stayed  in 

Robert's  room,  seen  here  on  the  second  floor  on  the  far  left  side 

of  the  building. 
Courtesy  of  the  Exeter  Historical  Society 


The  house  where  Lincoln  stayed 

By  Barbara  Rimkunas 

When  Abraham  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  traveled  to  Cambridge  in  1859  to  attend 
Harvard,  he  thought  he  was  well  prepared  for  admission.  But  even  the  letter  of  introduction 
from  Stephen  Douglas,  his  father's  opponent  in  the  Illinois  senate  race,  wasn't  enough  to 
overcome  the  fact  that  young  Robert  had  flunked  his  admission  exams. 

His  failure  surprised  him,  although  he  later  commented  that  his  earlier  attendance  at  Illinois 
State  University  -  a  prep  school,  not  really  a  university  -  was  so  lax  in  academics  that  "we 
did  just  what  pleased  us,  study  consuming  only  a  very  small  portion  of  our  time."  It  was 
suggested  that  he  attend  a  more  formal  school,  and  in  due  course,  young  Robert  was 
enrolled  in  a  yearlong  cramming  session  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  Principal  Gideon  Soule. 

Most  academy  students  at  this  time  boarded  at  Abbott  Hall  on  the  campus  grounds,  but 
Robert  Lincoln,  with  the  help  of  his  father's  friend,  Amos  Tuck,  secured  a  room  in  the 
boarding  house  of  Mrs.  S.B.  Clark  in  the  Folsom  Block  on  Pleasant  Street.  Here  he  shared 
a  room  with  his  friend,  George  Latham.  Robert's  father  promised  to  visit  him  as  soon  as 
family  finances  would  allow.  Bob  hunkered  down  with  his  books,  studying  the  required  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  composition  and  declamation.  Although  the  academy  lost  most  of  its 
records  in  a  series  of  fires,  Lincoln's  classmate  B.  Judson  Perkins  recorded  the  grades  of 
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the  entire  class  of  1860  in  his  diary.  Lincoln,  16,  passed  the  year  with  a  very  respectable  93 
average  in  the  top  half  of  his  class.  In  the  winter  of  his  year  at  Exeter,  Robert  received  the 
news  that  his  father  would  be  coming  east.  Lincoln  had  been  offered  the  tidy  sunn  of  $200  to 
speak  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  City.  The  speaking  fee  would  more  than  pay  for 
travel  expenses. 

Lincoln  bought  himself  a  new  suit,  packed  a  few  things  and  knocked  the  crowd  dead  in  New 
York.  When  local  political  leaders  found  out  he  was  planning  to  visit  Robert  in  Exeter,  he 
was  quickly  inundated  with  requests  to  speak  throughout  the  state.  The  request  from  Dover 

was  addressed  to  " Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Exeter,  N.H."  The  Republican 

Party  leader  of  that  town  didn't  even  know  Robert's  first  name.  Polite,  as  always,  Robert 
replied  that  he  would  have  his  father  reply  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  The  elder  Lincoln  arrived 
in  Exeter  on  the  late  afternoon  train  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  29.  Between  his  speaking 
engagements  in  New  Hampshire,  Lincoln  would  spend  three  nights  in  Exeter,  although 
there  are  four  places  in  town  that  lay  claim  to  housing  him.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  with 
Robert  and  his  friends,  although  he  did  agree  to  address  the  town  on  March  3  at  the  still 
relatively  new  Town  Hall.  There  is  no  record  of  what  Lincoln  said  at  the  meeting,  but  many 
people  recalled  the  evening.  Marshall  Snow 

,  another  classmate  of  Robert's,  recalled  years  later:  "We  sat  and  stared  at  Mr.  Lincoln.  We 
whispered  to  each  other:  'Isn't  it  too  bad  Bob's  father  is  so  homely?  Don't  you  feel  sorry  for 
him?"  Lincoln  won  over  the  crowd,  as  he  had  in  New  York,  and  Snow  commented  that  when 
he  spoke:  "His  face  lighted  up  and  the  man  was  changed.  There  was  no  more  pity  for  our 
friend  Bob;  we  were  proud  of  his  father,  and  when  the  exercises  of  the  evening  were  over 
and  the  opportunity  was  offered  to  those  who  desired  to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  were  the  first 
to  mount  the  platform  and  grasp  him  by  the  hand." 

The  next  morning  Lincoln,  not  a  regular  church-goer,  attended  services  at  the  Second 
Parish  Church  to  accommodate  Robert's  academy-imposed  compulsory  attendance.  The 
pew  he  sat  in  is  still  preserved.  His  visit  ended  all  too  soon  that  evening,  but  many  have 
credited  the  trip  east  with  launching  his  presidential  campaign.  Robert  called  it  his  "greatest 
flunk." 

Years  later,  in  1918,  former  President  William  Howard  Taft  visited  Exeter  and  was 
introduced  by  academy  Professor  James  Arthur  Tufts,  who  noted  that  Taft  didn't  need  to 
send  his  son  to  school  at  Exeter  to  get  elected.  Tufts'  daughter,  Helen,  noted  in  her  diary 
that  "Mr.  T  chuckled  and  said  he  wished  he  had  known  about  that  way  of  getting  elected, 
and  he  might  have  sent  Charlie  here  before  his  second  trial  for  election!" 

Barbara  Rimkunas  is  the  curator  of  the  Exeter  Historical  Society.  Her  column  appears  every 
other  Friday,  and  she  may  be  reached  at  e-mail  at  exhissoc@verizon.net. 
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